dum sumus," appears to point to something quite different, they give their members a powerful education of a manly and national character, and instil a wholesome esprit de
corps.
So Nietzsche thought. He hoped to learn true life by intending their meetings, and says: " I learned much thereby, and was obliged to recognise in the main their intellectual life." The dash and pluck of fencing, the cheerfulness of beer-feasts, the wantonness, amid their crave dignity, of the Bacchic songs, were sonic attraction to him for a while.
At these festivals, however, side by side with inestimable ideals, much vulgarity of thought and manners is often to be found. Shallow and narrow-minded brains lay more stress upon the forms and rituals than the culture of the ideals they are meant to promote. Nietzsche noticed this. " I could hardly endure certain individuals on account of their Beer-materialism," he says. The refined young man, who preferred to read Grecian tragedies with his friend Deussen, or revelled in the ethereal world of Faust-music, could not long be a companion of the rough-and-tumble ordinary student. His interest in these social gatherings slackened. Nietzsche at last discontinued his attendance; he no longer took part in the lively excursions along the lovely banks of the Rhine, and shortly after leaving Bonn he lost all touch with his " Burschenschaft," so his name was struck off the lists. To sever one's connection with the club of the university is a daring step, for every member considers it an honour to belong to it for life, and this membership, by the way, often proves very useful in obtaining good positions through the influence of other members.
This episode is typical of many later events in Nietzsche's life. At first he generally succeeded in getting on with people, for he endeavoured to accommodate himself to them. With his innate idealism he idealised and glorified them.